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was a task, hardly a pleasure. Nearly four fifths of
the book, I should say, is chaff; but the other fifth is
real wheat, if you are not choked in getting it. Yet I
have just read the story of an educated tramp who
carried the book in his blanket thousands of miles
and knew it nearly by heart. Carlyle wrote as he
talked; his " Latter-Day Pamphlets " are harangues
that it would have been a delight to hear, but in the
printed page we miss the guiding tone and emphasis,
||                           and above all do we miss the laugh that mollified the

bitter words. One can stand, or even welcome, in
life what may be intolerable in print; put the same
thing in a book, and it is the pudding without the
sauce, and cold at that. The colloquial style is good,
or the best, if perfectly easy and simple. In reading
aloud we teach our children to read as they speak,
and thus make the words their own. The same thing
holds in writing; the less formal, the less written,
the sentences are, or the more they are like familiar
speech, the more genuine and real the writing seems,
the more it becomes one's own; but when the form
and manner of spoken sentences are very pro-
nounced, they become tiresome when transferred to
print. Carlyle will doubtless hold his place in Eng-
lish literature, but he is terribly handicapped in
some of his books by his crabbed, raw-boned style.
What reading man does not re-read Boswell's
" Johnson" two or three times in the course of his
life ? The charm of this is that it is so much like
250as always a preacher, and his theme, by whatevei
